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The White Paper "Road Safety — A Fresh Approach" 
published in July 1967 (Cmnd. 3339) said that the 
Government were planning, with the help of organisa- 
tions and individuals who already had experience of 
running pre-driver and driver training courses for young 
people, to make advice based on existing knowledge 
available to anyone who wished to start courses of this 
kind. It would also be making a study, again with the 
help of others with experience and knowledge, to assess 
the effectiveness of the present arrangements and 
whether (and how) they should be expanded. 

The Minister of Transport, with the agreement of the 
Secretaries of State for Scotland and Wales, and of the 
Secretary of State for Education and Science, subse- 
quently set up a Working Party to undertake both these 
tasks, with the following terms of reference : — 

"To review the present arrangements for driver and 
pre-driver training for young people, to consider how 
research can best be mounted to assess their effective- 
ness and to make recommendations as necessary." 
The Working Party has now finished the first of the 
tasks referred to in the White Paper, and the present 
booklet is the result It is hoped that this guide will 
prove useful to the many people. Head teachers and 
others, who have asked the Ministry of Transport for 
advice before setting up pre-driver or driver training 
courses for young people. 



(ii) 
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Foreword 



The number of cars on the road is increasing fast, and 
can be expected nearly to double in the next ten years. 
But road accidents must not be allowed to double as 
well. 

If we are to keep down the accident figures, we have 
got to concentrate more and more on good driving. To 
do this we must get in at the start. Unless a driver has 
been taught from the beginning to adopt safe procedures 
consistently, he is unlikely to do so later on. 

This booklet sets out to help head teachers and others 
who are running or planning to run pre-driver or driver 
training courses for young people. All those who go 
through this training, including the rapidly decreasing 
number who may never drive, are bound to get a better 
understanding of the driver's problems. These courses 
can be a real help in preparing young people for the 
motorised society in which they have to learn to live. 



(iv) 
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Part 1 — Introduction 



1. More than two out of every five people in this 
country who are over the age of 1 7 now hold a driving 
licence. In ten years time the proportion, on present 
trends, will approach two out of three. More and more 
young people are driving as soon as they are old enough 
to do so; already about a third of the people taking the 
Ministry of Transport test are under 21. The range of 
jobs in which people are required to be able to drive is 
widening; at the same time the social life of large sec- 
tions of the community is increasingly centred on the 
car. Before very long, the boy or girl who does not drive 
will be the exception. And if, in this highly motorised 
society, young people are to stay alive, and help the rest 
of us to stay alive, it is increasingly important that they 
should drive safely. 

2. There is growing interest in providing some form of 
driver education (including pre-driver education) while 
young people are still at school. Schemes have been 
organised by the RAC — who have run nearly 450 
courses — the AA, and RoSPA, as well as by individual 
Authorities and schools. At present education of this kind 
is provided in about 10 per cent of secondary schools, 
and the number of courses is increasing rapidly. It may 
be expected to increase still further when the minimum 
school leaving age is raised to 16, and no pupil leaves 
school more than a year before he is eligible to apply for 
a provisional driving licence for a motor car. It is clearly 
for each local education authority or governing body to 
consider what support they wish to give to schemes for 
driver education in the schools for which they are 
responsible. But it is obviously desirable that where they 
are giving them support schools interested in starting 
new courses should be able to draw on the best of 
existing knowledge, and to take advantage of the 
experience gained by schools already giving this training. 
Schools already running courses also want to know 
what is being done elsewhere. The present paper is an 
attempt to meet these needs. 

3. It is not only schools that are arranging driver train- 
ing. Youth clubs, for example, are already participating 
in some schemes. These notes, although produced 
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mainJy with a view to helping Heads who wish to 
arrange school courses, should also be of use to others 
already running or keen to begin courses in driver 
training for young people. 

4. Existing courses vary in the age at which they are 
given, the emphasis placed on practical instruction, the 
content of the course, and the extent to which instruc- 
tion is given by teachers, by road safety officers, by the 
Police, by instructors made available by RoSPA, the AA 
or the RAC, or by commercial driving schools. Some 
schools introduce pupils to the basic knowledge and 
skills they will require as drivers, and to the problems 
faced by the drivers with whom they already share the 
road, while they are still fourteen or fifteen. Some other 
schools, with a later leaving age, give full driver training 
to seventeen year olds able to apply for a provisional 
driving licence. Whatever the pattern of training, it has 
enabled the schools to introduce their pupils to an 
important aspect of modern life; to influence attitudes 
on the road and encourage a sense of responsibility 
towards other road users at a point at which many of the 
pupils might, but for this, see driving solely in terms of 
mastering a powered vehicle; and to provide at least a 
foundation of sound training for young people who 
might otherwise become drivers without expert help. 

5. So far research on the benefits to be obtained from 
school courses in improving behaviour on the road and 
reducing accidents has taken place mainly in the United 
States and Canada, where over 50 per cent of pupils 
coming up to driving age now receive some kind of 
driver training in school. On the basis of these American 
studies it is claimed that drivers who have completed a 
school course have a significantly lower accident rate, 
and commit fewer traffic offences, than contemporaries 
who have not. This claim has to be treated with some 
reserve since the results could be due in part to the type 
of pupils at present receiving the training, and an assess- 
ment of the value of school driver courses in terms of 
road safety must await further investigation. A study, 
assisted financially by the AA and the Company of 
Veteran Motorists is already being mounted at Salford 
University, and the Working Party hope to recommend 
a further programme which will include also an assess- 
ment of the comparative merits of different courses and 
different types of instruction. 

6. Although it is not yet possible to assess the value of 
2 
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school driver courses in improving standards of road 
sense and road behaviour the need for an improvement in 
those standards is not open to doubt. Road casualties 
are already running at the rate of about 350,000 a year, 
and we must expect them to go up as traffic increases 
still further. Young people are particularly at risk, partly 
because of their inexperience: the fatal and serious 
casualty rate for the 15-19 age group (including pedes- 
trians and cyclists) is two and a half times that for the 
population as a whole, and, mile for mile, car drivers of 
17 and 18 are almost four times more likely than the 
average driver to be involved in a fatal or serious 
accident. This is a problem which has to be tackled on 
many different fronts. We still need, among other things, 
to improve our roads, to make vehicles safer, to manage 
the traffic so as to minimise dangerous situations, and 
to secure the maximum practicable observance of our 
traffic laws. Many different organisations — Government, 
local authority, commercial and voluntary — are working 
to these and other ends. The improvement of driver 
skills and driver behaviour is only one way of keeping 
down the casualty figures, it may however well be the 
most important. 

7. It would be a mistake to consider any kind of driver 
training independently of general education. One attrac- 
tion of this form of training is the emphasis it places on 
personal responsibility, and its relevance, for pupils of 
all ranges of ability, to social education as a whole. For 
some secondary modern* schools, the more practical 
applications of driver training have provided an oppor- 
tunity to bring out aptitudes and skills, and to kindle 
enthusiasm, in pupils who do not respond easily to the 
stimulus of the more academic subjects. Some teachers 
have said that the training has enabled them to establish 
a rapport with young people of this kind which could 
not perhaps have been achieved in any other way. 

8. For convenience this paper deals separately with 
pre-driver and driver training. By pre-driver training we 
mean classroom tuition aimed at the inculcation of 
responsible and considerate attitudes to other road users, 
and covering such matters as licensing and insurance, 
car safety, the Highway Code, road signs, and traffic law. 
In addition some elementary driving instruction is nor- 



* In Scotland, junior secondary are roughly equivalent to secondary modern 
schools and senior secondary to grammar schools. 
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maiiy given in a car using, say, the school playground, 
playing field, or other suitable off-street manoeuvring 
area. The aim is not however to turn out a driver, but 
rather someone who is prepared for the responsibility of 
learning to drive, and who possesses the knowledge he 
will later need as a background to driving skills. Driver 
training, on the other hand, has its emphasis on 'in-car' 
tuition, extends to driving on the public highway and 
generally aims at producing competent and safe drivers. 
It follows that it is appropriate only for pupils who are 
17 years old, or nearly that age. Where pupils have not 
already received pre-driver training, driver instruction 
needs to incorporate the substance of that course. 
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Part II— 

Pre-DriverTraining 

Aim of Pre-DriverTraining 

9. As has already been explained, the main aim of any 
pre-driver course should be to influence attitudes, to 
inculcate a sense of responsibility and consideration for 
other road users, and to give pupils the background 
knowledge they will jater require as drivers. Most of the 
course will be held in the classroom. Any behind-the- 
wheel tuition is off the road and can vary from as little 
as 1 5 minutes, for 14 or 1 5 year olds who may be given 
a taste of actual driving instruction merely to stimulate 
their interest in the course as a whole and to lend realism 
to the lessons they learn from it, to a much more 
ambitious course in the elements of car control for 
near~1 7-year olds who are going on quickly to full driver 
training. 

10. Below we discuss the matters which are important 
for anyone who is running or wishes to start a pre- 
driver training course. 

Suitability for Different Types of School 

11. At present pre-driver training is largely confined to 
secondary modern schools. Other pressures may make it 
difficult to find time for this type of training at grammar 
schools or for comparable ranges of pupils at compre- 
hensive or independent schools. Nevertheless Heads of 
these schools may well wish to examine the possibility 
of pre-driver training. In the first place there is no reason 
why the question should be approached on an "all or 
nothing" basis: experience with secondary modern 
school pupils working for examinations shows that the 
course can be adapted to their needs and time and still 
provide worthwhile instruction. Mention has already 
been made of the possibility of phasing this adapted 
version of pre-driver training so that it forms an introduc- 
tion to the full driver course. The question of including 
some at least of the training outside school hours is 
discussed below. 



In School Hours or Out of School Hours? 

12. When a Head is considering whether pre-driver 
training should be given in school hours or out of 
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school hours he will doubtless first of all consult his 
governing body and/or the local education authority. 
So far almost all courses appear to be run within school 
hours, although evening classes have been run (not 
only or mainly for school pupils) at establishments for 
further education. The very high degree of interest 
reported by schools running the courses, and in some 
cases the abnormally high attendance at classes in the 
evening, suggest the possibility of giving some of the 
instruction outside school hours. Practical driving instruc- 
tion in particular, where this is included, might be given 
outside school hours. (Pupils then attend only when 
cars are available for them.) For example, at one of the 
schools visited by a member of the Working Party, a 
group of twelve girls taking part in a course of pre- 
driver training spent an hour after school having practical 
driving instruction whereas the rest of the course was 
held during the day. AA pilot schemes are run entirely 
outside school hours, in the evenings and Saturday 
mornings. 

Age of Pupils 

13. Heads will want to consider at what point the 
pupils in different ranges of ability are ready to profit 
from pre-driver training, and also the stage at which this 
training can best be fitted in with other work. So far, no 
school yet appears to have experimented with pre- 
driver training for those under fourteen, and if real 
benefit is to be derived from this preliminary training if 
and when the young person comes to drive, fourteen is 
probably the lowest age at which the training can be 
given. Above this point timing will be dictated largely 
by the age at which most pupils leave the school. In 
schools where most pupils leave at the present minimum 
school leaving age, the choice clearly lies between giving 
the training to these pupils while some are still fourteen or 
not giving it at all. Schools who are already giving the 
training to fourteen year olds are certainly finding it 
possible to hold their interest in the instruction, and 
general opinion among these schools appears to be that 
the course is proving worthwhile. When pupils stay at 
school to sixteen or beyond, and other commitments 
permit, however, the balance of advantage probably 
lies in deferring pre-driver training to at least fifteen. 

Selection of Pupils 

14. Pre-driver training can be adapted to meet the 
needs of pupils within all normal ranges of ability, and 
there is every reason for not making it selective in the 
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normal sense. At least one secondary modern school 
arranges it for all fourth-year pupils. At others the only 
pupils excluded are those working for public examina- 
tions for whom there is difficulty in fitting the extra 
training into the syllabus. In some schools, even this 
exclusion is only partial, and the examination pupils are 
catered for specially by shorter but nevertheless worth- 
while courses. 



15. Both boys and girls are taking part in pre-driver 
training and many courses are held in mixed schools. 

Length and content of course 

16. Suitable topics for inclusion in a pre-driver course 
are given in Annex A. Those items which the Working 
Party regard as essential to any pre-driver course are 
indicated. For the rest. Heads will themselves want to 
select from and add to the list, taking into account the 
resources available to them and other claims on pupils' 
time. In addition some schools may wish to draw on 
those parts of the full driver course which are suitable 
for off-the-road instruction, and which are set out in 
Part ! of Annex B. 



17. Information on a sample of schools already under- 
taking pre-driver training is given in Tables at the end of 
these notes. The variety in time devoted to classroom 
instruction in the schools studied is shown at Table 1. 
Although many devoted a relatively short time to 
instruction in the classroom, a number spent up to 20 
hours in this way and some more than this. The points 
covered in the classroom instruction in order of fre- 
quency of occurrence are shown at Table 2. 

18. The study of this sample suggests that the car 
maintenance part of the course is sometimes overloaded. 
This may present particular difficulty for girls, but appears 
generally open to the objection of deterring pupils who 
would be interested in, and could profit from, the rest of 
the course. It seems preferable that pre-driver training 
should include only such instruction on the working and 
maintenance of the car as a driver will need in the 
interests of safety (that is, fault recognition, simple 
repairs, and servicing). Even so it is important that 
pupils should possess the necessary basic knowledge 
of simple mechanics and very elementary science. This 
might be recapitulated before or at the beginning of the 
course. Where vehicle maintenance is to be taught in 
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depth, it might form the focal point of a separate course 
which includes pre-driver training. 

19. it is probably undesirable to include subjects con- 
nected only remotely with driving. For example, the 
influence of histoiy on our existing road system is 
probably better discussed in the context of either 
motoring or geography than of history and of pre- 
driver training. On the other hand, many items of 
relevance to pre-driver training can be introduced at 
suitable points, in the teaching of other subjects, includ- 
ing mathematics and social studies. 

20. Table 3 shows the amount of time being spent on 
practical work other than maintenance or actual driving. 
The practical instruction offers a very useful opportunity 
for project work, and individual investigation and inquiry. 

21. Class work should not be rigidly separated from 
any practical driving. For example the drill to be followed 
on entering the car and the use of the controls can 
usefully be explained before the practical training starts, 
in order to save expensive car time: much of the benefit 
of the actual driving instruction can be lost if pupils do 
not already know the layout of the controls. Simulators 
might help here, but quite an amount of "cockpit" drill 
can be learned from the most primitive mock-up. 

Inclusion of behind-the-wheel instruction 

22. Of the schools studied almost all offered some 
practical driving instruction in their pre-driver training 
courses (Table 4) and it appears to be generally agreed 
that if no actual driving is included the pupil's interest in 
the course will be more difficult to hold. The fear has 
been expressed that to give children behind-the-wheel 
instruction, however brief, before they are old enough to 
qualify for a provisional licence may lead to their driving 
on the public highway while still under age. Experience 
so far does not suggest that an increase in under-age 
driving is likely to result from the inclusion of this train- 
ing, but the point is obviously one which local education 
authorities and Heads will wish to consider in relation to 
the children concerned. Financial considerations in 
obtaining car time and professional instructors (or, 
alternatively, the availability of teachers to give instruc- 
tion to no more than three pupils at a time), the size of 
off-the-road driving areas and the condition of their 
surfaces may in any case all limit behind-the-wheel 
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instruction. As Table 4 indicates, a number of pre-driver 
training schemes are currently being run which provide 
only a short period of in-car tuition. Where these schemes 
are for pupils in the lower age range and therefore 
primarily intended to influence attitudes and sense of 
responsibility, long periods of practical tuition are un- 
likely to be justified, if only because there is little point 
in developing practical aptitudes which the pupils will 
not be able to use and may well have forgotten by the 
time they are old enough to obtain a driving licence. But 
where pre-driver training is given to near 1 7-year-olds 
and is to be followed immediately by a full driving course, 
there will be point in covering all the practical traininq 
suggested in Part I of Annex B. The period of in-car 
tuition needed for this is probably five hours at the wheel 
per pupil plus another ten hours per pupil as a passenger. 

I his assumes three pupils per car with passengers learn- 
ing from the student driver's performance, 

? 3 - The sequence of the operations and actions set out 
in Part i of Annex B is discussed in the context of full 
driver training in Part II, paras. 37 and 38. 

Instructors 

24- Most in-class instruction is at present given by 
school teachers although outside assistance is often 
obtained. The types of instruction and the persons giving 
it in the sample of schools studied is shown at Table 7, 
Police, Road Safety Officers and other specialists wil- 
lingly give of their time to teach and are almost always 
masters of their subject. Their presence adds variety to 
the course, and may be of value in other ways (e.g. 
fostering a friendly image of the police). However, on 
occasions instructors who are not school teachers have 
drfficulty in presenting their material in a suitable form 
and Heads may find it advisable to watch carefully the 
degree to which the outside specialist is getting his 
message over to young people. 



25. Special considerations arise in regard to the actual 
driving instruction. These are discussed in relation to 
driver courses as such in Part III, paras. 40-43. 

Facilities 

28. (a) TEACHING AIDS 

(i) Demonstration cars, models, component parts, 
films and slides, magnetic or felt model boards, 
and diagrammatic handouts can all be used for 
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classroom instruction. If the more sophisticated 
aids such as demonstration cars and cut away 
models are not available component parts can 
usually be bought cheaply from a local car 
breaker. Table 5 lists the teaching aids in order 
of the number of schools using them in the 
sample studied. Not much use is at present 
made of simple mock-ups of the controls of a 
car and when engine components are used 
there are often not enough to allow pupils to 
handle them and see how they work. Little use 
is so far made of simulators: they do provide 
experience of the layout of the controls of a car 
and can be used to illustrate vividly particular 
road situations. In certain cases they may also 
assist confidence when the pupil later comes to 
drive on the road. Those at present on the 
market are, however, relatively expensive. 

(ii) Teaching machines and learning programmes 
are little used at present yet these may be 
valuable methods for teaching the contents of 
the Highway Code. 

(iii) Some care needs to be taken in the selection of 
films, A number of films are not appropriate for 
different reasons. They can be out of date (this 
applies particularly to those showing old- 
fashioned driving techniques). Progaganda films 
with a high emotional content can arouse the 
wrong reaction. It has been shown that films 
with a horror element showing accident injuries 
may be harmful in a variety of ways and in 
addition may have the effect of preventing 
young people from wanting to drive at all. 

(iv) The local Road Safety Officer or the regional 
organiser of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents (addresses listed in Part IV, para. 
49) may be able to help head teachers in ob- 
taining at least aids such as films, manuals and 
pamphlets, 

(b) PROVISION AND MAINTENANCE OF CARS 
FOR DRIVING INSTRUCTION 

This is dealt with in Part III, para. 44 in the con- 
text of driver training, 

(c) PRACTICE GROUND 

This also is dealt with in Part 111, para. 44. 

(d) GARAGE AND MAINTENANCE BAYS 

Few schools will be fortunate enough to have* 
a purpose built bay for workshop instruction and 
car maintenance but some form of accommoda- 
tion, workshop or covered teaching area with 
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adequate lighting will be necessary both if 
practical instruction in maintenance is to be 
given in any depth and also if any school cars 
are to be properly maintained at the school. 
Ideally there should be sufficient space in the 
bays for two cars together with an engine 
repair section and a small enclosed area free 
from dust and dirt which can be used by small 
groups of pupils for discussion, sketching and 
writing. 



Tests 

27. While driver training will in most cases culminate in 
the pupils taking the Ministry of Transport driving test 
there is no similar national standard for pre-driver training 
courses. Opinions may differ as to whether there should 
be some form of test at the conclusion of a pre-driver 
training course and whether following such tests some 
form of certificate should be awarded. The main difficulty 
is, of course, that there is no common standard of 
competence and ability against which individual pupils 
can be assessed. Certificates are however issued to 
successful students at AA pilot schemes after passing a 
written and off-the-road driving test. Similarly, pupils 
who complete a pre-driver course satisfactorily in Man- 
chester are awarded a certificate of merit, the standard 
for which is agreed by city education authorities and the 
Road Safety Committee. A school in a different area 
where car maintenance has for some time been an 
optional subject for boys has submitted a syllabus to the 
Regional Examinations Board for the Certificate of 
Secondary Education as a mode 3 examination. The 
syllabus is in four sections : a study of the history and 
mechanics of the motor car; making a model of, for 
example, the lighting or hydraulic system of the car; the 
preparation of work cards; and lastly an elementary test 
of driving. The scheme has been approved by the 
Examination Board and is likely to begin in the near 
future. 
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Part III — Driver Training 



Aim of Driver Training 

28. Driver training courses will have as their objective 
the production of drivers who will maintain high 
standards of safe and considerate driving throughout the 
whole of their life at the wheel. Where pupils have not 
already completed a pre-driver education the aim and 
scope of the course should be extended to make up for 
this. 

Age limits. Schools and Selection of 
Pupils 

29. Since the lower age limit for a provisional licence 
for a motor car is seventeen, driver training in schools (as 
distinct from any pre-driver training which may im- 
mediately precede it) is by definition automatically 
limited to seventeen and (where they are still at school) 
eighteen-year-olds. 

30. Because seventeen-year-olds still at school are 
normally working for public examinations, driver training 
is usually given outside school hours. The attraction of 
the course, and the fact that the older pupils may in any 
;ase be more accustomed to out of hours school 
activities, makes this much easier than in the case of 
:re-driver training, and in practice no difficulty appears 
;o arise about attendance. 



31 . As in the case of pre-driver training, the question of 
selection hardly arises. Because of the importance of 
much of the training included in the pre-driver course 
(notably in regard to attitudes, social obligations, legal 
requirements and indeed road safety generally) some 
Heads may think it right to make nomination dependent 
on the pupil completing some form of pre-driver training. 
(If the relevant pre-driver training is incorporated into the 
driver course— see para. 32 below— this point will not 
arise). Experience suggests that most young people will 
be exceptionally keen to have the chance of driver 
training, and schools would no doubt consider that any 
who did not wish to do the course should make way for 
those who did. Parental consent will be needed before a 
boy or girl is given this training. 

12 
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Length and Content of Driver Course 

32. Items which the Working Party consider should 
be included in the driver course are mentioned in 
Annex B. Part I sets out the items which can be taught 
oft the road ; Part fi the items which can be covered only 
on the public highway. Whether or not schools decide 
that some off-street training should form a preliminary to 
driver training on the highway the topics listed in Part I 
need to be covered if the course is to be comprehensive. 



33. In order to become competent and safe drivers, 
PUP'IS will need a considerable amount of practical and 
skilled tuition behind the wheel and in a variety of 
situations and traffic conditions on the road. 



34. The amount of driving practice required will vary 
with the aptitude of the pupil. But, if the courses are to 
produce safe and competent drivers with a sense of 
responsibility to other road users, and a readiness to 
show their consideration, there can be no short cuts 
either in the time or money spent on this training. At 
schools already running driver courses, the amount of 
time spent by each pupil in driving ranges from 10 to 20 
hours although most pupils spend only between 10 and 
15 hours. 



35. In the Ministry of Transport's view, at least 15 
hours of good professional tuition behind the wheel is 
required to produce competent drivers of the standard 
required to pass the Ministry of Transport driving test* 
Details of the requirements of this test are contained in 
the pamphlet "Your Driving Test" (D.L.68). Copies of 
the pamphlet are issued to all applicants for a first 
provisional driving licence. Additional copies can be 
obtained through Road Safety Officers or direct from the 
Ministry. The period of 15 hours could include up to 
5 hours off-the-road instruction completed either in the 
pre-driving course or as part of the driver course itself. 



36. It is usual, in existing school driving courses, for 
three pupils to travel in each car, and for each to take 



* The RAC say that a very high proportion of trainees under their junior driver 
training scheme achieve this standard after only 1 1 hours tuiMon behind the 
wheei. The RAC do not consider it necessary therefore, at the present time, 
to lengthen their Junior Driver Courses which would have the inevitable 
disadvantage of requiring higher fees. 
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their turn at the wheel. In this way, 10 or 15 hours 
driving is supplemented by double that period as a 
passenger "under tuition", with the opportunity to hear 
someone else being given instruction, and to learn from 
what they do. At one school visited by the Working 
Party, however, some girls said that they found that the 
presence — and criticism — of their fellow pupils made 
them nervous, and that they thought that they would 
have got more out of their time behind the wheel if they 
had been taught on their own. This suggests that the 
"three-together" arrangement should not be regarded as 
invariable, and that teachers should consider what is 
likely to be best for their particular pupils and whether, 
initially at least, pupils would benefit from instruction on 
their own. 



37. It is not intended to suggest that the sequence of 
the operations set out in either Part I or Part II of Annex B 
is necessarily immutable. There is, of course, in some 
cases a logical sequence into which the various opera- 
tions fall; for example, a pupil will need to learn to move 
off from rest before being taught to change gear and, 
more generally, will need to achieve reasonable control 
of his vehicle before manoeuvring it. It should also be 
remembered that some techniques may virtually have to 
be unlearned if taught too early; for example, if the pupil 
is taught how to stop in an emergency before learning to 
stop normally, the difficulties of teaching him to brake 
progressively without very hard application of the brakes 
will be greatly increased. The operations have therefore 
been set down generally in the sequence which present 
experience in driving tuition indicates is likely to give 
the best results. Where it is considered that sequence is 
important, the operations have been marked with a single 
asterisk. 



38. Although in a number of operations, the sequence 
of the separate actions which make up the operation may 
not matter, in the operations in Part I of Annex B which 
are marked with a double asterisk it is essential for very 
good reasons of safety to adhere to the sequence 
indicated. This is explained in the Ministry of Transport's 
Driving Manual to be published shortly. This is not to say 
that the particular actions have necessarily to be taught 
initially in the order shown. Like other subjects, practical 
driving tuition should be related to the capacity and 
progress of the individual. For example, in moving off 
from rest, a pupil who has difficulty in co-ordinating the 
purely mechanical actions might well need to master 
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these before tuition is given in the associated safety 
checks. But the safety checks are an essential part of the 
complete drill which should be mastered before the 
pupil proceeds to the next operation. Unless he carries 
out these safety checks in the order indicated, a driver 
can be neither safe, considerate, nor competent. 

Advanced Training 

39. In some schools basic driver training is followed by 
advanced training, either for all pupils who have passed 
the Ministry of Transport test, or for those who show 
special interest or aptitude. Pupils on these courses may 
aim to pass the test by the Institute of Advanced 
Motorists. The aim is not only to enable them to acquire 
a high degree of driving skill, but also to encourage them 
to take pride in skilful, as distinct from merely fast, 
driving. Schools who are interested in running courses of 
this kind are advised to get into touch with the Institute 
of Advanced Motorists. 



Instructors 

40. The types of instructor already giving practical 
driving instruction in schools, whether in the context of 
pre-driver or full driver training, are set out in Table 7. 
As a general rule, the driving instruction included in pre- 
driver training is given by teachers, the police, or road 
safety officers; full driver training, on the other hand, is 
normally given by professional instructors, either under 
arrangements made with local driving schools, or under 
schemes organised by the motoring organisations. The 
distinction, as in other features of pre-driver and driver 
training, is not water-tight; the driver training included 
in some pre-driver courses is given by professional 
instructors, and in a few cases full driver training is given 
by teachers. The Working Party assume that the dis- 
tinction may become still more blurred if and when pre- 
driver and driver training in schools expands yet further. 

41. At present the registration of driving instructors is 
voluntary. But under the Road Traffic (Driving Instruction) 
Act 1967, all persons giving instruction in the driving of 
motor cars (whether on or off the road) for which pay- 
ment is made by, or on behalf of, the pupil, will be 
required, from 1st August, 1970, to be registered with 
the Ministry of Transport. To qualify for registration 
instructors have to demonstrate to the Ministry not only 
that they have reached a high standard of skill as drivers, 
but also that they can impart this knowledge. In the 
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interim before registration of driving instructors becomes 
compulsory it is most desirable that where commercial 
driving schools are engaged, all instructors appointed 
for this training are wherever possible. Ministry of 
Transport approved driving instructors. 

42. Some schools may nevertheless prefer to use their 
own teachers for driving instruction, particularly in the 
context of pre-driver training. While this may offer 
certain advantages— it ensures that the pupil is taught by 
someone who knows how to handle young people, and 
may help teacher/pupil relationships — it is very important 
that Heads should satisfy themselves that the instruction 
is up to the required standard. Few of us are as skilful 
(or safe) drivers as we like to think we are; driving 
instruction is a highly specialised form of teaching; and 
bad habits instilled in a young driver can be almost 
impossible to eradicate. In other words, this is a field 
where it is possible to do harm as well as good. 

43. Registration as a Ministry of Transport approved 
driving instructor is open to any applicant who can pass 
the necessary examination, and schools may consider it 
right that teachers (or, indeed, anyone who teaches 
practical driving) should give actual driving instruction 
only if they can qualify in this way; a few teachers have 
already qualified. Indeed, after registration becomes 
compulsory, any teacher giving instruction for which 
payment is made (not necessarily to the teacher himself) 
by or on behalf of the pupil' will be required to register 

moa the Act $ choofs may consider that, as in the 
U.S.A. and Canada, teachers wishing to qualify as 
approved driving instructors should have the opportunity 
of special training. Consideration will need to be given 
to how a demand on these lines could best be met. 

Facilities 

44. (a) CARS FOR DRIVING INSTRUCTION 

It is unusual for schools to have more than one 
cars (Table 6). They are at present pro- 
vided in three ways. Most schools providing full 
driver training arrange with a motoring school 
to provide cars as well as tuition for whatever 
period they require. This has the great advantage 
of ensuring that the cars are modem, well main- 
tained, and, normally, fitted with dual controls. 
Other schools, particularly those giving pre- 
driver training, have bought cars, of varying age 
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and condition, which have where necessary 
been repaired in their own workshops. Still 
others have been given cars (normally old) by 
people anxious to encourage driver training. In 
all this financial considerations are clearly im- 
portant. It goes without saying, however, that 
any car used for driving instruction, whether for 
a pre-driver or a driver course, should be care- 
fully maintained. If a school buys a second hand 
car, whether or not it subsequently repairs it, or 
accepts one as a gift, it should ensure not only 
that it carries any necessary Ministry of Trans- 
port test certificate but also that it is specially 
tested by the local authority or by a reputable 
garage to confirm its general roadworthiness. If 
a teacher or someone else at the school is a 
member of the AA or RAC the car could be 
tested for general roadworthiness under AA or 
RAC schemes, on payment of the usual fee. 
Schools should not allow natural reluctance to 
look a gift horse in the mouth to prevent them 
from refusing kind but unsuitable offers or to 
scrap cars which were gifts when they become 
useless. However well maintained, very old cars 
normally suffer from some serious defect such 
as bad steering, and they lack the feel and the 
precise control of modern cars. Large cars are 
not normally suitable for pre-driver or driver 
training. They are expensive to run, can fre- 
quently not be handled comfortably by young 
people still at school, and may have too large a 
turning circle for the confined space of the 
playground. 

(b) CAR MAINTENANCE 

Unless driving school cars are used (in which 
event no problem arises) maintenance will 
normally be done by the school itself. Safety 
considerations must again be paramount. Simple 
servicing should be within the ability of all 
pupils. Beyond this, maintenance may provide 
an opportunity for instruction on courses in 
motor mechanics. A suitable range of good 
quality tools is essential. 

(c) PRACTICE GROUND 

Where periods of practical driving instruction are 
included in the pre-driver course, or where 
pupils doing full driver training have their first 
lessons in car control, manoeuvring etc. off the 
road, schools will need a practice ground. 
Many playgrounds are likely to be large enough 
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for practice in starting, stopping, turning and the 
use of first, second and reverse gears over short 
distances and at very slow speeds. Heads will 
no doubt satisfy themselves that the surface is 
strong enough for cars to be used on it. Special 
precautions will be needed to avoid danger to 
pedestrians; while the playground is being used 
for driving practice, no other activities should be 
allowed there and all driving should cease if a 
pedestrian enters the area. Suggested layouts 
for driver training manoeuvres are in Annex C. 
For later lessons school playing fields can be 
used when the state of the ground allows. A 
circuit round the edge of the field will usually 
offer sufficient distance for the learner driver to 
use all forward gears: there should be a number 
of bends in the track to give useful experience 
in steering the car; where necessary a suitable 
arrangement of coloured oil drums or plastic 
cones might outline the path to be followed. 
Plastic tape might be used to simulate junctions 
and roundabouts. Service roads may also be 
used although particularly stringent precautions 
may then be necessary to protect pedestrians. 
Where schools do not have playing fields of 
their own, or where they are short of hard 
surfaced playground area, a solution may lie in 
sharing the facilities of other nearby schools or 
in the provision of a central practice area by 
the local authority. 

(d) GARAGES 

Where schools use their own cars, it is desirable 
that they should wherever possible be under 
cover to protect them not only from the weather 
but also against vandalism. Some form of work- 
shop with adequate lighting will in any case be 
essential if the cars are to be properly main- 
tained. There are very stringent regulations 
governing the storage of petrol ; if it is necessary 
to keep any at school the advice of the local 
authority should be sought. 



Tests 

45. Pupils completing full driver training normally take 
the Ministry of Transport test at the end of the course 
Those passing the RAC Junior Driver Courses also 
qualify for the RAC's own Certificate of Achievement. 
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Part IV— General 



Insurance 

46. Before introducing a course in their school. Heads 
will need to check very closely that they have adequate 
msurance cover for practical driver training both on and 
off the highway, and that the position of the teachers 
giving this driving is clear. Often driving courses are 
covered under the terms of a policy already taken out by 
local education authorities but sometimes this does not 
extend to all eventualities. Heads of maintained schools 
would therefore be well advised to consult the local 
education authority to see whether separate insurance is 
needed. 



Cost 

47. Many schools will find it possible to run pre-driver 
courses at no significant extra cost and except where 
several hours driving instruction is given under arrange- 
ment with commercial schools the cost is almost always 
likely to be less than £1 per pupil. For a full driver train- 
ing course concluding in the Ministry of Transport test 
the cost per pupil is likely to be over £10 (see Table 8). 
A large proportion of the cost of training is taken up in 
driving tuition and in obtaining a car although about half 
the cars used in schools have been given to them by 
local dealers and private individuals. The other half are 
mainly bought from the schools' own resources while 
some local education authorities have supplied the 
necessary money. 

48. In England and Wales no fees may be charged at a 
maintained school ; in Scotland education authorities 
may charge fees in a limited number of their schools. 



RoSPA Regional Organisers 

49. The addresses of the regional organisers of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents (see page 
10, para. 26(a)(iv)) are as follows:— 

SCOTLAND 13 Abercromby Place, 

Edinburgh, 3. 
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NORTH EAST 
Northumberland 
Durham 
Yorkshire 

NORTH WEST 
Cumberland 
Westmorland 
Lancashire 
Cheshire 

NORTH MIDLAND 
Leicestershire 
Northamptonshire 
Lincolnshire, Rutland, 
Derbyshire 
Nottinghamshire 

MIDLAND 
Shropshire, 
Staffordshire 
Herefordshire 
Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire 

NORTH WALES 
Anglesey, 
Caernarvonshire, 
Denbighshire 
Flintshire 
Merionethshire 
Montgomeryshire 

SOUTH WALES 
Breconshire, 
Cardiganshire 
Carmarthenshire 
Glamorganshire 
Pembrokeshire 
Monmouthshire 
Radnorshire 

EASTERN 
Cambridgeshire & 

The Isle of Ely 
Huntingdonshire & 
Peterborough 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Bedfordshire 
Hertfordshire 
Buckinghamshire & 
Oxfordshire 



6 Park Square, 
Leeds 1 . 



Stamford House, 
Stamford New Road, 
Altrincham, 

Cheshire. 



Exchange Arcade, 
Nottingham, NG1 2DU 



Thackeray House, 
206 Hagley Road, 
Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 



Tan Y Dderwen, 
Garth, Trevor, 
Llangollen. 



3 Park Place, 
Cardiff 



42 Ashburnham Road 
Bedford 
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METROPOLITAN 
Greater London 



SOUTH EAST 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Berkshire, Hampshire, 
Isle of Wight. 

SOUTH WEST 
Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset 
Gloucestershire 
Wiltshire, Dorset 



Bentley House 

225 Streatham High Road, 

London, S.W.16. 

Bentley House, 

225, Streatham High Road, 
London, S.W. 16 . 



la Queen Square Avenue, 
Bristol, 1 . 
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Tables 



Information drawn from survey of schools 
already giving pre-driver or driver training 



TABLE 1 



Length of time spent on classroom instruction 



Hours 



Number of schools 



1 to 6 29 

6 to 1 2 34 

1 2 to 20 8 

Over 20 6 

Question not answered 9 

Number of courses having classroom 
instruction 86 



TABLE 2 

Points covered in classroom instruction 

Topic Number of schools 

Driving techniques 83 

Traffic Signs 80 

Traffic Law 75 

Moral responsibility 72 

Driving systems 62 

Insurance 57 

Safety belts 49 

Effects of alcohol/drugs 47 

Effects of driver fatigue 44 

Accident injuries 38 

First Aid 23 

Number of courses having classroom 
instruction 86 



TABLE 3 



Time spent on practical work other than maintenance 



Hours 



Number of schools 



1 to 6 27 

6 to 1 2 5 

1 2 to 20 6 

Over 20 9 

Question not answered 13 

Number of courses having practical 
work 60 
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TABLE 4 



Time spent 



by each pupil driving 

Hours Number of schools 



Under 1 8 

1 to 4 26 

4 to 6 7 

6 to 1 0 15 

1 0 to 1 5 11 

1 5 to 20 0 

Over 20 3 

Question not answered 1 3 

Number of courses having driving 
instruction 83 



TABLE 5 

Teaching aids used in classroom instruction 

Aid Number of schools using 



Highway Code 


78 


Diagrams 


71 


Film 


65 


Posters 


58 


Engine Components 


54 


Other reference material \ 


45 


Car chassis I 


45 


Models 


34 


Slides 


19 


Overhead projector \ 


7 


Tape recorder / 


7 


Learning programmes \ 


3 


Simulators / 


3 


Teaching machines 


2 


Number of schools having classroom 
instruction 


86 



TABLE 6 

Number of cars available 



No. of cars Number of schools 



1 38 

2 23 

3 7 

4 or more 5 

Question not answered 10 

Number of schools having driving 

instruction 83 
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TABLE 7 

Instructors (Figures refer to number of schools) 

person giving instruction Classroom Practical Driving 



Police Officer 32 

Civilian Road Safety Officer 22 

RAC Official or RAC Instructor 12 
AA Official 6 

Head of school 0 

Other teacher 45 

M.O.T. approved professional 
driving instructor 4 

Other person 1 2 

Number of courses having 
instruction of each type 86 



4 

4 

9 

2 

2 

42 

7 

0 

60 



7 
5 
25 
2 
2 
38 

17 

1 

83 



TABLE 8 
Cost per pupil 

Cost 

No charge 

Charge for petrol only, or under £1 
£1 to £3 
£3 to £6 
£6 to £1 0 
£1 0 to £1 5 

Question not answered 
Number of courses with driver 
instruction 



Number of schools 

40 
12 
1 
2 
5 

16 
7 

83 
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ANNEX A 

Pre- Driver Course 



Work in the Classroom 

1 . The following suggestions for activities in the class- 
room, laboratory or workshop are by no means exhaust- 
ive nor do the topics necessarily need to be taught in the 
order given. Items have been marked as essential or 
desirable to help teachers to make a selection if class- 
room time cannot be found for ail the activities sugges- 
ted. Some reference material is available from RoSPA. 
The Ministry of Transport Driving Manual, which will 
contain official advice on all matters relating to driving 
techniques and procedures, will be published shortly. 



2. The ages and abilities of the pupils will influence the 
structure of the course and the depth to which some or all 
of the topics are studied. Teachers and instructors will 
wish to evolve their own individual approach to the 
themes selected and ultimately to evaluate both the 
method and the topic. 



3. Pre-driver training courses offer ample scope for 
practical work and can involve pupils in experiments, 
observation, recording and construction of various kinds. 
Some topics may be best covered by visits, films, or 
talks by guest speakers. Teachers will wish to consider 
what sort of preparatory work, if any, the pupils should 
undertake and whether there should be any follow-up 
after the event. 



4. The classroom part of the course might be thought 
of as a number of open-ended themes, for example: — 

(i) The ground rules : the conditions the driver has to 
satisfy before taking his car on the road; 

(ii) The responsibilities of the driver on the road ; 

(iii) The Highway Code, traffic signs, and basic driv- 
ing procedures; 

(iv) The car; 

(v) The law and the driver. 
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The Ground Rules 

5. In this and the succeeding parts of the work in the 
classroom, there is a danger that indifferent presentation 
will make the topics appear rather dull and unattractive, 
particularly to the less able pupils. Some of the following 
are however suitable for discussion as well as factual 
treatment, particularly in so far as they relate to the 
drivers moral responsibilities. 

ESSENTIAL 

(a) Driver Licensing 
Age limit 

Medical standards ( including eyesight). 

Conditions of provisional licence. 

Effect of disqualification. 

(b) Insurance 

What the law requires and why. 

Comprehensive and third party insurance. 

Effect of non-possession of driving licence. 

(c) Vehicle Safety 

Requirements in relation to steering , brakes, lights , 
tyres. 

DESIRABLE 

(d) Driving tests. 

(e) Vehicle licensing. 

(f) Other vehicle safety requirements. 



The Responsibilities of the Driver on 
the Road 

6. Here there should be particular opportunity for 
discussion. Pupils might be invited to comment on 
particular actions and situations, either in the course of 
demonstration drives with the instructor, or from black- 
board or other examples : — 

ESSENTIAL 

(a) General responsibilities to other road users: — 

— driving behaviour. 

— consideration for other road users. 

— courtesy. 

— competitiveness. 

— o ver- confiden ce . 

—impatience, 

—defensive driving ( anticipating the other driver's 
mistakes) . 

(b) Responsibility for looking after oneself:— 

— Seat Belts. 

( c ) Drink and drugs. 
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The Highway Code, traffic signs and 
basic driving procedures 

7. These topics will lend themselves to the use of cine 
films and colour slides which could be home made to 
illustrate particular procedures to be followed in the 
context of local traffic situations. Pupils might be en- 
couraged to note and comment on actions and man- 
oeuvres during demonstration drives, and perhaps to 
make notes or tape recordings of them. 

ESSENTIAL 

(a) Signalling and Mirror-Signal- Manoeuvre routine 
(MSM) ; 

(b) Traffic controls: police signals; lights; Stop and 
Give Way Signs; 

(c) Pedestrian Crossings; 

(d) Speed limits; 

(e) Other traffic signs and road markings and their 
meaning; 

(f) Stopping and separation distances (including 
explanation of reaction times) ; 

(g) Procedures at right turns and roundabouts; 

(h) Overtaking; 

(i) Lane discipline. 

DESIRABLE 

Many other topics will be suggested by the Highway 
Code and the Ministry of Transport Driving Manual. 



The Car 

8. The more a driver is aware of what happens under 
the bonnet of his car the more sensitive he is likely to be 
in handling the controls. But this part of the course need 
not be treated in any great depth. Generally it is neces- 
sary for the pupil to be taught only the basic mechanical 
facts. For most drivers, the application of such basic 
knowledge often proves useful in diagnosing incipient 
or actual mechanical faults or failures, some of which 
may be potential sources of real danger. It does not 
follow that the driver himself need be able to correct or 
repair the fault. It may be that he will not be sufficiently 
mechanically inclined to want to service or maintain his 
own car. The basic mechanical principles of the car 
should not be obscured by irrelevant detail. Simple 
teaching aids can help. 

The following are suggested as being the elementary 
mechanical facts required to be known by a driver: 
ESSENTIAL 

(a) Layout and function of the parts of the car body 
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and their relation to safety — steering suspension , 
brakes , lights, tyres, windscreen wipers and wash- 
ers, mirrors, seat belts. 

DESIRABLE 

(b) Engine — principles of the internal combustion 
engine; 

(c) Clutch and gearbox; 

(d) Rear axle assembly. 

The Law and the Driver 

9. Teachers will probably not want to do more than give 

a summary of road traffic law. The following topics are 

however suggested : 

ESSENTIAL 

(a) Specific offences (failure to comply with traffic 
directions, exceeding speed limits etc.) ; 

(b) Dangerous and careless driving ; 

(c) Endorsement disqualification and totting-up. 

DESIRABLE 

(d) Further material from the "Law's Demands" as set 
out in the Highway Code. 
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ANNEX B 

£ cti cal DriverTraining 

^^ 1 1 1 , “ INSTRUCT50N WHICH CAN BE GIVEN 
OFF THE ROAD 



Starting the car 

Before entering the car * — check water, oil, tyres (for 
pressure and tread) and see that the windscreen is clean. 
On entering car * there are a number of safety checks 
which should be made i.e. check that all doors are 
properly closed and locked; the handbrake is on; gear 
lever in neutral ; the driving seat is adjusted to give a safe 
and comfortable position; mirror(s) are clean and 
properly adjusted ; all seat belts are on and adjusted ; there 
is enough petrol ; lights, indicators and horn are working. 

The engine can then be started* using the choke as 
necessary. (Remember that the choke should be pushed 
right in when the engine runs smoothly without it.) 
Check that the ignition light and oil warning light (if 
fitted) are operating correctly. 

Moving off from rest** 

(i) Press the clutch pedal right down with left foot 
and hold it down. 

(ii) Move gear lever from neutral to first gear position. 

(iii) Press accelerator gently with the right foot and 
hold it steady. 

(iv) Let clutch pedal come up slowly and smoothly 
to biting point — listen for change in engine note. 

(v) Hold dutch pedal quite still in this position. 

(vi) Make final safety checks : — 

(a) use mirror(s) ; 

(b) look round over right shoulder; 

(c) if necessary give signal — from observation 
decide whether any other road user will be 
assisted by a signal. 

(vii) If it is safe to move off let clutch pedal come up a 
little more. At the same time release the hand- 
brake; car will begin to move. 

(viii) Press accelerator gently; at the same time let 
clutch pedal come right up— still smoothly. Both 
hands on steering wheel. 

(ix) Left foot off clutch pedal. 



* Sequence considered important (See Page 14, para. 37). 

**Order of actions considered important (See Page 14, para. 38). 
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Steering straight ahead 

Maintain a slow speed in first gear, and practise steer- 
ing a straight course, looking well ahead, with both 
hands on the steering wheel in the “10 to 2" position. 
(There are good reasons of control and safety for adopt- 
ing this position which are fully explained in the Ministry 
of Transport Driving Manual.) When a straight course 
can be steered, practice steering with one hand only for 
short distances (left and right hands alternately). This is 
important because pupils must be able to continue 
steering while, for example, changing gear or giving 
hand signals. 

Normal Stopping** 

(i) Use mirror(s) — decide 

(a) whether or not it is safe to stop and 

(b) whether a signal is necessary 

(ii) if necessary, give signal 

(iii) Right foot off accelerator — engine will slow down 
and help to stop the car. 

(iv) Move right foot to brake pedal and apply light 
pressure, gradually increase pressure. 

(v) Just before car stops, press clutch pedal right 
down with left foot — do not disengage engine 
from driving wheels too soon or engine braking 
is lost. 

(vi) As car stops, ease pressure on brake pedal. 

(vii) When car has stopped apply handbrake. 

(viii) Move gear lever to neutral position. 

(ix) Both feet off pedals. 

(x) Repeat until able to stop smoothly and precisely 
at a pre-determined point. Practice is also desir- 
able at various speeds up to 15 m.p.h. where 
conditions permit. 

Steering slight deviations to right and left 

When the above exercises have been mastered, the 
pupil may repeat the moving-off sequences and, while 
still in first gear, steer slight deviations to left and right 
by feeding the rim of the steering wheel through hands 
using the pull-and-push movement. It is important for 
reasons of control that the "pulling" hand should not be 
moved past 12 o'clock on the steering wheel and that, 
when the car is straightened up after each deviation, the 
steering wheel should be fed back and not allowed to 
self-centre itself. 

Gear changing 

Both up and down should be practised first while 
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driving straight ahead. When progressing to gear chang- 
ing before turning, the correct point at which to change 
down from third to second gear before turning, regulation 
of speed on approach, and the correct use of accelerator 
(just pulling the car when turning) will all need to be 
practised. The use of automatic transmissions is dealt 
with in the Ministry of Transport Driving Manual. 

Manoeuvres which can be taught off 
the road 

These include steering exercises over a variety of 
marked courses, turning in the road (using, say plastic 
strips if a playground has to be marked out) and revers- 
ing to left and right. There are certain essential safety 
elements which must be observed when performing 
these manoeuvres whether on or off the road. For 
instance, before moving backwards or forwards, the 
driver must ensure that the way is clear for him to do so 
by all round observation and, as necessary, the use of 
his mirror(s). The vehicle should never touch or mount 
the kerb if it is under proper control nor should any part 
of it overhang the kerb so that it would be a danger to 
pedestrians. When turning in the road the handbrake 
should be applied at the completion of each forward and 
backward movement. 

Stopping in an Emergency* 

The main point here is that although braking must be 
hard, the rule of "progressive braking" (i.e. pushing the 
brake pedal progressively harder as the vehicle slows 
down) should still be followed. Other points to watch 
are to keep both hands on the steering wheel — the 
greatest possible control is needed over steering ; avoid 
braking so hard that any of the wheels lock— this can 
cause a skid sideways, and a wheel sliding along the 
road has no directional control and may be doing little 
if anything to help braking; leave the handbrake alone 
unless the footbrake fails— most handbrakes operate 
only on the back wheels, and extra braking on them can 
easily lock them, and cause skidding. 

Other Exercises which might be taught off 
the road. 

These include moving away from behind a parked car 
(simulated by use of markers, straw bales, etc.), reversing 
into a space between two (simulated) cars, normal stops 
at a pre-determined point and the drill before leaving the 
car. Besides seeing that the car is correctly parked, 
braked, etc. as set out in the Ministry of Transport Driving 
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Manual, it is essential that before opening his car door 
or allowing any of his passengers to do so, the driver 
should use his mirror and then check over his right 
shoulder to ensure that the road is clear. It is also desir- 
able to check this again by looking forwards and back- 
wards after the door has been opened slightly. 

PART 11— INSTRUCTION ON THE HIGHWAY 



N.B.— BEFORE ANY PUPILS ARE ALLOWED TO DRIVE 
ON THE PUBLIC HIGHWAY THE TEACHER SHOULD 
CHECK THAT THEY HAVE VALID PROVISIONAL 
LICENCES, THAT INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS ARE 
MET, AND THAT THEY ARE ABLE TO READ IN GOOD 
DAYLIGHT A NUMBER PLATE 75 FEET AWAY IF IT 
HAS THE OLD 3* INCH LETTERS, OR 67 FEET AWAY 
IF IT HAS THE NEWER SYMBOLS WHICH ARE 
SLIGHTLY SMALLER. (The eyesight check should be 
made before the provisional licence is applied for.) 

Use of the Driving Mirror* 

(i) Mirror is sometimes called the driver's third eye 
and is one of the most important aids to safe 
driving. 

(ii) 'Use' means looking into mirror in good time and 
acting sensibly on what you see. 

(iii) Always use mirrors before moving off, signalling, 
changing direction, overtaking, stopping normally 
or opening the car door. 

The driver needs to know what is behind him, 
how close it is, and what it is doing, so that he 
can judge whether it is safe for him to do what he 
wants to. He also needs to know what (if any- 
thing) is behind him, in order to decide whether 
or when to give a signal. 

(iv) Keep outside mirror clean and properly adjusted; 
they help to cover "blind spots" left by the inside 
mirror. 

Signalling and discrimination in signalling 

Signals are an indication of the driver's intention ; not 
to tell other road users what they should do. But before 
giving one, the driver should always decide first whether 
a signal is necessary to help anyone— driving, riding or 
walking— to know what he intends to do. The correct 
signal (as illustrated in the Highway Code) should be 
given well before he starts his manoeuvre and, if arm 
signals are needed they should be given clearly and 

* Sequence considered important (See Page 14, para. 37). 
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decisively. Carry out the manoeuvre only when it is safe 
to do so. A driver must be on the alert for signals given 
by other drivers or riders, and act on them promptly. 

The safe sequence, Mirror-Signal-Manoeuvre (MSM), 
should invariably be followed. 

Moving away Uphill and Downhill* 

As in the exercise of moving off from rest, the essential 
safety checks which must invariably be made immediately 
before moving away are to use the mirror(s), look round 
over the right shoulder, and, if necessary, give the 
appropriate signal. 

Overtaking and Merging 

These are two of the most difficult and dangerous 
manoeuvres in driving. For this reason the Ministry of 
Transport Driving Manual deals with this subject in 
great detail. The proper use of the safe sequence. 
Mirror - Signal - Manoeuvre combined with a careful 
assessment of all that is happening in front, to the rear, 
and sides, is crucial. 



Other Exercises and Manoeuvres which 
should be taught on the road. 



These include: — speed variation — use of all forward 
gears— braking at higher speeds than those referred to 
above under normal stopping. 

Maintenance of proper Separation Distances at various 
speeds and Lane Discipline — see Highway Code and 
Ministry of Transport Driving Manual. 

Planned progress by adequate forward and rearward 
vision, ensuring car is always in correct position, with the 
correct gear engaged and travelling at correct speed. 



See 
MOT Driving 
►Manual and 
Part I 

(Annex B) 



Reversing into limited opening to left 
and right. 

Turning vehicle in road to face in 
opposite direction. 

Emergency stops. 

Pupils should always be given experience in driving at 
traffic lights, through roundabouts, in one-way streets 
and a variety of junctions, turning both right and left. 
Here again the Ministry of Transport Driving Manual 
deals extensively with the procedures to be followed, 
the techniques to be adopted and their reasons in these 
situations. 



* Sequence considered important (See Page 14, para. 37). 
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ANNEX C 
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© = CONES IN TWO LINES. 

30 FEET BETWEEN CONES. 
LINES 50 FEET APART. 




-ALTERNATIVE STEERING EXERCISES. 



REVERSING BOX 
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TURN IN ROAD 
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THE REVERSE & TURN IN ROAD 
AREAS TO BE MARKED BY CONES 
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SUGGESTED LAYOUT FOR SCHOOLS 
DRIVER TRAINING MANOEUVRES 
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ANNEX D 

Membership of the 
Working Party 



Chairman 

Miss E. P. Kruse Ministry of Transport 



Nominees of Local Authority Associations 



J. A. H. Gott, 
M.B.E., G.M. 

D. N. Bungey 
G. A. Pentecost 
A. L. MacFarlane, 
M.B.E. 

R. J. Roddis 

T. McCallum 

Councillor J. F. 
Reilly, J.P. 



j- County Councils Association 

1 Association of Municipal 
j Corporations 

Urban District Councils 
Association 

Association of County Councils 
in Scotland 

Association of Counties of 
Cities, Scotland 



Nominees of Education Authorities and 
Organisations 



Alderman F. H. 

Hutty, J.P. 

Councillor R. E. Sant 

R. M. Gordon 

J. T. Jones 
FI. P. Birkett 

E. G. Beynon 
R. McClement 

W. M. Crichton, J.P. 
J. Docherty 



Association of Education 
Committees 
Welsh Joint Education 
Committee 

Inner London Education 
Authority 

National Union of Teachers 
National Association of 
Schoolmasters 
The Joint Four 
Scottish Schoolmasters' 
Association 

Educational Institute of Scotland 
Scottish Secondary Teachers' 
Association 



Nominees of Police Organisations 

Chief Supt. R. Butler Office of Commissioner of 

Police for the Metropolis 
W. Farley, M.C. Association of Chief Police 

Officers 
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Nominees of Motoring Organisations 



A. J. A, Lee 
R. R. Reynolds 
Major R. Tennant 
Reid, M.C. 

G. H. Eyles, M.B.E. 

H. P. C, Murphy 



Royal Automobile Club 
Automobile Association 
Royal Scottish Automobile Club 

Institute of Advanced Motorists 
Motor Schools Association of 
Great Britain 



Nominee of The Royal Society for 
The Prevention of Accidents 

E. M. Cawkell 



Representatives of Government 
Departments 



J. T, Manuel 
P. J. Taylor 
L. G. Cook 

K. J. Sargent 

E. F. Thompkins 
Miss M. M, Hall 

L. E. Henderson 
H, A, J. Prentice 
Dr. D. Sheppard 
J. Wilson, O.B.E. 



} Home Office 

1 Department of Education and 
/ Science 

Scottish Education Department 
» Ministry of Transport 



Secretary 

J. A. C. Burcher Ministry of Transport 
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